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i 

THIS  SHRINKING  WORLD 

Some  few  weeks  ago  in  Hawaii  you  were  ecstatic  over  the  fact  that 
Hegenberger  and  Maitland  had  flown  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
in  twenty- five  hours.  At  just  about  the  same  time  Lindbergh  thrilled  the 
world  by  flying  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  33  hours.  We  all  know  that 
mail  is  carried  by  aeroplane  across  the  continent  of  the  United  States  every 
day  in  about  36  hours.  It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  here  to  Paris  by  aeroplane  in  just  about  the  same  time  that 
it  takes  the  fastest  railroad  train  to  move  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York. 

The  other  day  I  had  dropped  into  the  Honolulu  cable  office  and  as  the 
wires  were  not  very  busy  I  saw  an  operator  in  the  act  of  having  a  friendly 
conversation  by  cable  with  his  father-in-law  in  Guam,  several  thousand 
miles  away.  Every  day  we  in  New  York  are  able  to  telephone,  with  only 
a  few  minutes  interval  between  the  time  we  make  our  call  and  the  time 
we  begin  to  talk,  to  London.  Just  after  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Imperial  Conference  in  London,  James  L.  Garvin,  the  noted  editor  of  the 
London  Observer,  wrote  an  editorial  to  the  effect  that  before  the  next 
Imperial  Conference  could  be  held  two  years  hence,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  in  London,  would  probably  be  able  to  take  up  a  telephone 
instrument  in  Downing  street  and  talk  to  any  one  of  the  prime  ministers 
of  the  self-governing  dominions — in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  South  Africa,  and  discuss  with  them  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

A  few  afternoons  ago  in  Honolulu  we  had  the  very  entertaining  expe- 
rience of  listening  to  a  wireless  broadcasting  account  of  a  prize  fight  in 
New  York.  As  the  amiable  young  men  were  entertaining  the  world  at 
that  moment  making  exchanges  of  blows  with  each  other,  the  account  of 
each  blow  or  movement  was  instantaneously  broadcast  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  And  thus  while  throughout  these  islands  you  listened  in,  you 
could  almost  hear  the  impact  of  the  blows  as  Dempsey  and  Sharkey  en- 
gaged one  another  in  friendly  combat  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  in  New  York. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  world  is  growing  very  much  smaller, 
shrinking  day  by  day. 
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HOW  MOSCOW  SPEAKS  TO  SIBERIA 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Moscow.  I  went  into  a  room  where  wire- 
less messages  were  being  received.  I  actually  heard,  with  a  receiver,  the 
wireless  messages  that  were  being  sent  from  the  news  stations  in  London 
and  picked  up  by  receivers  in  Moscow.  Thirty  seconds  later  I  walked 
into  another  room  and  heard  with  my  own  ears  a  man  transmitting  or 
broadcasting  messages  to  the  newspapers  and  people  of  Russia  as  far  east 
as  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  I  was  told,  while  I  was  in  Moscow,  that  at  the 
recent  All  Russian  Soviet  Congress  there,  the  entire  Russian  empire  as  far 
east  as  Vladivostok  was  tuned  in,  so  that  the  full  proceedings  of  that 
assembly  of  the  All  Russian  Soviet  were  broadcast  throughout  that  vast 
area  of  13,000,000  square  miles.  Here  was  in  actual  operation  an  electrical 
instrument,  making  the  Russian  empire,  the  largest  area  covered  by  any 
nation  in  the  world,  small  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  human 
voices  of  the  men  seeking  to  develop  that  country  into  a  government  and 
social  organization  different  from  anything  else  the  world  has  ever  known. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  when  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  was  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  he  addressed  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva,  on  the  subject  of  disarmament,  and  through  a 
broadcasting  instrument  set  up  in  the  assembly,  he  at  the  same  time 
through  the  radio  addressed  the  peoples  of  Europe.  His  message  went 
to  every  part  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Coolidge,  you  will  remember,  on  February  22  of  this  very  year,  spoke 
to  the  entire  American  people  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  said  that  his  words  on  that  occasion  were  heard  as  far 
away  as  Australia. 

Now  when  Washington  addressed  his  farewell  message  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  1797  how  different  conditions  were.  At  that  time 
it  took  weeks  to  go  from  Georgia  to  Washington  by  stage  coach.  That 
was  the  only  way  to  go.  Those  were  the  days  before  railroads,  before 
the  telegraph,  even  before  steamships.  Yet  only  a  short  time  ago  in  New 
York  a  man  detailed  to  me  a  scheme  under  which  it  was  expected  that 
within  a  few  years  it  would  be  planned  to  despatch  a  steamship  every  after- 
noon from  Montauk  Point,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  to  reach  Plymouth, 
on  the  coast  of  England,  in  three  days  and  a  half. 

The  world  is  indeed  growing  smaller! 

II 

THE  WORLD'S  INTERDEPENDENCE 

And  as  it  grows  smaller  men  are  beginning  to  realize  their  dependence 
upon  one  another.  When  George  Washington  addressed  his  farewell  mes- 
sage to  our  people,  the  idea  of  Opposing  "entangling  alliances"  was  a 
justifiable  proposition.  But  at  the  present  time,  though  we  cannot  and 
should   not   be  entangled   politically   with   any   nation    in    the   world,   it    is 


absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world.  Nothing  of  importance  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  affect- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  a  drouth  in  India  that  cuts  off  the  ability  of  her  people  to 
earn  sufficient  money  to  be  able  to  buy  cotton  goods  that  they  desire  to 
clothe  themselves  with,  it  cuts  down  the  demand  for  cotton  by  the  Lan- 
cashire mills  in  England.  Those  mills  then  withdraw  their  orders  from 
the  southern  cotton  planters,  thereby  causing  a  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
Every  cotton  planter  suffers.  If  there  is  financial  depression  in  Europe 
the  people  then  cannot  buy  the  wheat  they  want  from  the  fanners  in 
North  Dakota.  Farmers  cannot  then  meet  the  interest  on  their  mortgages 
and  banks  fail. 

I  might  multiply  endlessly  instances  of  this  kind,  showing  how  the 
world  is  inter-related  in  a  million  different  ways. 

UNITED  STATES  LENDING  TO  THE  WORLD 

We  all  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  lending  money, 
lending  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  tremendous  volume.  In  fact  we 
are  having  the  very  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing  experience  in 
America  of  trying  to  lend  money  to  the  world,  in  order  to  avoid  having 
the  world  flood  our  market  with  too  many  goods !  A  prominent  economist 
of  Harvard  University  told  me  a  few  months  ago  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  lend  to  the  rest  of  the  world  something 
about  eight  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  avoid  having 
foreign  countries  being  under  the  necessity  of  flooding  our  markets  with 
their  goods.  There  is  a  race  in  progress  between  the  products  of  Europe 
and  our  people  with  money  to  invest,  to  see  whether  we  can  lend  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  money  in  such  volume  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  be  compelled  to  send  products  to  us  as  interest  on  the  amounts  of 
money  they  owe  us.  The  welfare  of  every  country  and  of  every  people 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
of  our  land. 

Another  interesting  fact  about  this  situation  is  that  the  pace  of  the 
world's  progress  is  accelerating.  A  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine  called 
my  attention  to  some  remarkable  figures  showing  to  what  extent  the  whole 
material  history  of  the  world — at  least  in  volume — had  been  compressed 
almost  within  a  few  years.  He  pointed  out  that  data  collected  showed  that 
of  the  entire  output  of  copper,  oil,  and  other  fundamental  commodities 
which  had  been  produced  since  the  beginning  of  history,  probably  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  numerous  commodities  had  been  produced  within  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
motor  cars  in  the  world  have  been  turned  out  since  the  war.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  telephones  in  the  world  have  been  installed  since  the 
Armistice.     The  whole  development  of  radio  broadcasting  has  taken  place 


since  the  war.  Aviation  has  been  placed  upon  a  commercial  basis  for  the 
first  time  since  then,  and  even  now  before  our  very  eyes  is  proceeding 
to  develop  at  an  amazing  pace.  The  world  is  moving  at  an  accelerating 
pace  in  every  direction  in  material  civilization  and  every  one  of  us  is 
impressed  all  the  time  with  the   fact  that 

"We   are   living,   we   are   dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
In  an  age  of  ages  telling 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 

Ill 

THE  WORLD  AS  SUCH  IS  TAKING  HOLD  OF 
WORLD  MATTERS 

Now,  what  is  the  significance  of  all  this? 

First  of  all,  we  are  beginning  to  deal  with  world  matters  as  a  world. 

One  of  my  friends  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York  told  me 
that  the  disease  of  influenza  is  endemic  in  a  certain  portion  of  Asia  at 
about  the  location  which  tradition  gives  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Generally 
the  disease  is  only  mildly  harmful — and  stays  at  home.  But  every  now 
and  then  influenza  gets  very  busy  and  proceeds  to  travel  away  from  home 
where  it  is  endemic,  and  spreads  itself  in  malignant  form  all  over  the 
world,  and  becomes  violently  epidemic.  No  one  has  been  able  yet  to  tell 
why  that  happens,  but  science  has  found  out  that  it  does  happen.  As  you 
know,  we  had  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  in  America  and  Europe  in  1918  with 
very  disastrous  results.  And  science  has  found  that  this  disease,  when  it 
starts  from  its  endemic  home,  travels  at  the  speed  of  the  fastest  method  of 
human  locomotion.  The  history  of  the  disease  has  been  traced  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  was  found  that  in  the  old  days  when  men  used  ox 
carts  and  canal  boats,  the  disease,  when  it  undertook  one  of  its  malignant 
migrations,  used  to  travel  at  the  pace  of  these  slow  methods  of  locomotion. 
And  yet  today  it  is  quite  possible,  if  it  gets  a  real  start,  that  it  may  travel 
at  the  speed  of  an  aeroplane.  Last  winter  it  was  feared  that  influenza  had 
started  upon  a  new  rampage.  The  League  of  Nations  immediately  set  up 
a  sort  of  influenza  weather  bureau  in  Geneva,  having  reported  to  it  each 
day  telegraphically  the  extent  to  which  that  disease  was  breaking  out  in 
different  points  of  Europe.  The  health  bureau  of  the  League  of  Nations 
thus  successfully  became  a  sort  of  listening-post  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  world  security  against  the  attack  of  this 
disease. 

We  are  setting  up  this  kind  of  thing  in  a  large  number  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world  to  which  a  few  years  ago  we  did  not  as  an  organized  world 
pay  very  much  attention.  Only  recently  at  Geneva  has  there  been  an 
economic  conference  at  which  financiers,  economists  and  men  of  affairs  of 


the  whole  world  met  together  to  consider  the  problems  of  tariff 
barriers,  international  trusts  and  other  business  problems.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  considered  that  the  tariff  question  was  only  of  local  concern, 
that  the  United  States  and  other  countries  had  a  right  to  do  precisely  as 
they  pleased  with  regard  to  laws  governing  imports  and  exports ;  but  this 
conference  at  Geneva  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tariffs,  but  for 
bringing  to  bear  upon  local  and  domestic  questions  in  their  international 
relationships  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions held  at  Geneva  by  some  two  hundred  of  the  ablest  men  of  affairs 
of  the  world,  the  conclusion  was  unanimously  reached,  participated  in  by 
men  representing  the  United  States,  who  are  protectionists,  as  well  as  by 
men  in  other  countries  believing  in  a  low  tariff,  to  the  effect  that  the 
increasing  of  protective  tariffs  must  be  nearly  at  its  crest.  And  these 
men  from  Geneva  will  go  back  to  their  homes,  back  to  their  governments, 
and  communicate  to  them  the  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  studying 
this  problem  and  listening  to  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEMS  ARE  BEING  CONSIDERED 
INTERNATIONALLY 

At  this  same  meeting  at  Geneva  the  problem  of  cartels  was 
considered.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  United  States  about 
trusts.  We  thought  that  in  such  enactments  as  the  Sherman  Law  and 
other  bills  that  we  have  put  into  law  regulating  trusts,  we  were  only  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  of  local  concern.  But,  since  the  war,  a  very  interesting 
thing  has  happened.  Many  industries,  notably  the  large  steel  plants  of 
Europe,  especially  those  of  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  found  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  unite  into  an  international  trust  or  cartel.  Then  it 
came  about  that  the  nations  considered  it  desirable  to  examine  and  question 
to  what  extent  it  might  be  necessary  for  international  regulation  to  inter- 
pose and  interfere  with  the  way  these  international  industrial  organizations 
were  being  conducted,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a  monopoly  of  raw  mate- 
rials or  manufactured  products  and  the  possible  sinister  results. 

At  Geneva  a  health  organization  now  covers  the  whole  problem  of 
world  health.  At  Geneva,  too,  is  being  studied,  on  behalf  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  problem  of  labor  conditions.  If  it  is  found  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva  that  a  particularly  obnoxious  labor 
condition  exists  in  any  special  country,  that  the  laboring  men  in  that  coun- 
try are  subjected  to  oppression  and  mistreatment,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  through  the  International  Labor  Office,  which  is  now  in  operation 
in  Geneva,  may  be  centered  upon  the  labor  methods  and  oppressions  in 
that  particular  country  or  in  that  industry.  And  we  know  that  when 
public  attention  is  centered  upon  any  abuse  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
people  involved  are  very  apt  to  review  their  position  and  correct  the 
cause  for  complaint. 
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Nations  on  behalf  of  the  conscience  of  mankind  have  united  for  the 
study  of  the  opium  traffic,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  abuses  growing 
out  of  the  sale  of  this  drug.  The  nations,  too,  have  also  set  up  plans  for 
the  studv  and  prevention  of  traffic  in  women  and  children.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  world  is  determined  that  this  outrage  shall  end. 

In  addition  to  considering  such  lesser  questions  as  these,  the  people  of 
the  world  are  beginning  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  war,  and  into  the 
actual  relations  among  nations  which  might  lead  to  war.  And  we  are 
finding  out  a  great  many  things  about  war  as  we  study  this  question.  We 
have  found  out  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  once  the  war  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  come  to  a  head,  for  people  then  to  step  in  and  prevent 
its  breaking  out  into  actual  hostilities.  The  people  in  the  mass  clearly 
cannot  conduct  international  or  diplomatic  relations.  Once  issues  come  to 
a  head,  the  damage  is  done.  The  task  of  the  layman,  the  task  of  the 
people,  is  to  study  and  act  long  in  advance  and  to  bring  such  pressure — 
when  necessary — upon  governments  that  issues  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
become  acute. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  HOW  TO  ACT  IN  TIME 

I  was  talking  today  to  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations ;  he  used  this  analogy,  which  I  thought  was  very 
effective:  If  you  find  a  person  with  an  incipient  cancer  and  operate 
immediately,  you  can  remove  the  growth  while  it  is  small ;  but  if  you  wait 
and  allow  that  cancer  to  grow,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
permeate  the  entire  organism  and  the  patient  is  then  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedial  surgical  and  medical  skill. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  over  the 
question  of  slavery,  when  1861  was  reached  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
but  fight.  But  if  we  had  been  wise,  and  studied  this  problem  years  in 
advance,  we  would  have  seen  that  in  the  problems  of  slavery  and  states' 
rights  there  were  the  germs  of  war.  We  might,  had  we  acted  in  time, 
have  averted  that  dreadful  catastrophe.  But  today  nations  are  studying,  the 
peoples  are  studying  the  causes  of  war  on  the  same  theory  that  a  physician 
now  studies  disease.  The  physician  knows  that  when  he  has  diagnosed  a 
disease  in  its  early  stages  he  has  done  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  if  it  is  possible  to  cure  the  disease  at  all.  So,  in  reference  to  war, 
in  reference  to  international  relations,  the  peoples  are  trying  to  study  long 
in  advance  the  possibilities  of  the  disease  of  war  breaking  out,  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  diagnose  the  trouble  long  before  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
possible  armed  conflict. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  CALLING  NATIONS  TO  ACCOUNT 

The  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  today  very  insistent  upon  knowing 
what  nations  are  doing  with  reference   to   many   things   which  heretofore 


individual  nations  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do  in  their  own  way. 
When  the  Versailles  treaty  came  into  being,  and  the  plan  of  turning 
many  of  the  small  colonies  over  to  the  governments  of  larger  nations 
through  mandates,  was  adopted,  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  the 
nations  concerned  who  were  entrusted  with  mandates  felt  that  the  mandate 
was  simply  a  camouflage,  now  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
of  the  mandate  country  a  national  appanage  in  the  old-fashioned  colonial 
practice.  But  they  found  after  a  short  time  that  at  Geneva  year  after  year 
they  were  called  upon  to  account  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
through  the  League  to  the  whole  world  upon  how  they  were  administer- 
ing these  mandates.  In  the  case  of  Syria,  which  was  entrusted  to  France, 
the  administration  the  first  few  years  of  the  mandate  was  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  owing  to  world  public  opinion,  as  expressed  at  Geneva, 
France  was  compelled  to  "clean  house"  in  Syria  and  to  give  to  the  people 
of  that  country  the  kind  of  government  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  insisted  that  the  Syrians  had  a  right  to  enjoy. 

The  most  notable  case  of  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  concerning  itself 
in  international  situations  was  in  reference  to  the  outbreak  in  1923  of  a 
possibility  of  war  between  Italy  and  Greece.  You  will  remember  that 
Italy  had  sent  a  group  of  officers  to  Albania  to  make  certain  surveys  and 
prepare  certain  maps.  While  they  were  working  near  the  Grecian  frontier 
a  number  of  them  were  murdered.  Thereupon  Mussolini  immediately 
made  stringent  demands  upon  Greece  for  reparation,  apology  and,  indeed, 
self-abasement.  Greece  replied  that  she  would  make  such  reparation  as 
was  fair  or  she  would  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  reply  of 
Mussolini   to   that  was  the   seizure   of    Corfu. 

Here  were  all  the  rudiments  of  a  first-class  war,  but  for  the  existence  of 
conditions  which  had  developed  since  the  Armistice  in  1918.  Here,  under 
the  old  conditions,  there  would  have  been  an  outbreak  of  a  real  war  in 
Europe.  What  happened?  The  actual  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations  did  not  settle  the  dispute,  because  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  sitting  in  France.  But  the  fact  that  Greece  as  a  small 
nation  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  through 
the  forum  represented  at  Geneva,  focused  attention  upon  the  aggressive 
action  on  the  part  of  Italy.  The  result  was  that  within  a  short  time 
Mussolini  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Corfu  and  the  matter 
was  settled  as  it  should  have  been  settled,  by  mediation  and  arbitration. 
And  the  method  of  settlement  upon  this  occasion  was  a  very  definite 
reaction  of  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  which  was  able  to  call  to 
account  one  of  the  larger  powers  upon  a  step  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  would  have  been  no  way  to  prevent  short  of  a  general  war. 


IV 

THE  OLD  WAY. 

Such  is  the  advanced  stage  which  we  have  reached.  Now  what  was 
the  old  way?  I  could  go  through  history  and  give  you  a  great  many 
instances  of  where  kings,  emperors  and  ministers  for  their  own  personal 
glorification  or  aggrandizement,  for  the  solidification  of  themselves  in  their 
own  domestic  position,  dragged  whole  nations  or  many  nations  into  war. 

I  was  reading  only  a  few  days  ago  the  new  life  of  Cavour,  the 
great  Italian  statesman,  in  which  an  instance  was  related  where  Napoleon 
III  and  Cavour  in  1858  slipped  off  by  themselves  to  Plombieres,  a  small 
summer  resort  in  France,  and  there  actually  on  July  12  of  that  year,  per- 
sonally hatched  out  a  plan  designed  specifically  to  bring  about  war  between 
France  and  Austria.  The  plan  was  to  force  Austria  to  declare  war 
against  Piedmont,  at  that  time  a  kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy. 
Then  Napoleon  would  support  Piedmont,  and  thus  have  his  war  with 
Austria,  which  he  desired  anyway.  Paleologue,  in  his  description  of  the 
incident,  says : 

"[Napoleon]  was  determined,  so  he  said  [to  Cavour],  to  support 
Piedmont  whole  heartedly  in  a  war  with  Austria,  provided  a  reasonable 
casus  belli  could  be  found  [ !]  which  would  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
France  and  all  Europe." 

Here  were  two  men  personally  figuring  out  a  plan  to  bring  about  a  war, 
and  the  war  actually  took  place  as  a  result  of  that  plot,  which  this  book 
describes  as  one  of  the  greatest  conspiracies  in  history.  That  was  the  war 
which  despoiled  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  power  and  resulted  in  giving 
Nice  to  France. 

You  know  how  the  war  in  1914  started,  how  few  men  there  were  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  are  told  that  as  a  result  of  that  war  at 
least  ten  million  men  were  killed.  Yet  if  you  were  to  count  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  were  actually  responsible  for  the  decisions  leading  up 
to  that  outbreak,  you  would  be  amazed  to  realize  how  few  were  con- 
cerned. The  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was  killed  at  Serajevo.  Thereupon 
the  prime  minister  of  Austria,  Berchtold,  framed  demands  and  an 
ultimatum  upon  Serbia.  This  was  communicated  by  personal  letter  from 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph  to  William  II  of  Germany,  who  told  the  Austrian 
monarch  to  go  ahead.  As  a  result  of  those  demands  and  the  refusal  of 
Serbia  to  accede  to  them,  Russia  mobilized,  then  Germany  followed  and 
the  whole  conflagration  was  on.  The  decisions  of  not  more  than  fifty  men 
were  responsible  for  determining  whether  or  not  that  war  should  begin 
and   what  countries  should  be  engulfed  in  it. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Gooch,  in  his  recently  published  remarkable  book  entitled 
"Recent  Revelations  of  European  Diplomacy,"  in  concluding  his  review  of 
the  evidence  adduced  since  the  armistice  as  to  who  caused  the  war. 
summed  it  all  up  in  these  words : 
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"It  is  also  a  mistake  to  attribute  exceptional  wickedness  to  the  Gov- 
ernments who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  stumbled  and  stag- 
gered into  war.  Blind  to  danger  and  deaf  to  advice  as  were  the 
statesmen  of  the  three  despotic  Empires,  not  one  of  them,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  desired  to  then  set  the  world  alight. 

"But  though  they  may  be  acquitted  of  the  inexpiable  crime  of  delib- 
erately starting  the  avalanche,  they  must  jointly  bear  the  reproach  of 
having  chosen  the  path  which  led  to  the  abyss.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  however,  is  the  condemnation  not  only  of  the  performers 
who  strutted  for  a  brief  hour  across  the  stage,  but  above  all  of  the 
international  anarchy  which  they  inherited  and  which  they  did  little 
to  abate." 

It  is  the  function — and  within  the  power  of — the  people,  in  this  new  day 
of  ours,  to  force  the  statesmen  to  choose  the  path  which  shall  not  lead  to 
a  crisis.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  mobilize 
public  sentiment  to  the  end  that  a  condition  of  international  anarchy, 
which  nearly  always  leads  to  war,  shall  be  superseded  by  understanding 
and  international  order  which  will  avert  the  crises  which  once  they  have 
arisen  make  war  almost  inevitable. 

It  is  true  that  many  statesmen  and  chancelleries  of  Europe  still  have 
the  power  to  bring  peoples  into  war,  but  the  operation  of  public  opinion 
is  calling  these  people  more  and  more  to  account,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  chancellery  of  no  government  of  the  world 
can  feel  that  it  can  drag  its  people  into  war  until  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  be  consulted  in  advance  with  reference  to  whether  or  not  they  desire 
to  go  into  that  war.  I  remember  a  very  striking  incident  that  took  place 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  relations  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  There  was 
an  outbreak  threatening  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  then  colonial  secretary,  called  upon  the  British  self- 
governing  dominions  to  support  the  mother  country  and  prepare  for 
possible  war.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  replied 
that  the  Canadian  government  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  until  Parlia- 
ment had  been  called  into  session  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
consulted.     The  Parliament  was  not  summoned. 


HOW   PUBLIC  OPINION   FUNCTIONS 

Now  you  may  ask  me,  and  very  naturally,  why  are  you  so  optimistic? 
How  does  this  thing  you  call  Public  Opinion  actually  function?  How 
does  my  opinion,  I  as  one  of  the  public,  enter  into  this  situation?  What 
reason  have  you  to  state  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  the  public 
opinion  of  nations,  or  individuals  in  nations,  really  affect  or  can  affect 
the  policies  of  governments  in  relation  to  questions  or  issues  which  may 
lead  to  war? 
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One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations,  I  think,  of  the  operation  of 
public  opinion  was  with  reference  to  President  Wilson  and  his  conduct 
and  policies  immediately  after  the  war.  As  you  know,  when  President 
Wilson  went  to  Paris  in  December,  1918,  the  entire  American  people  was 
a  unit  upon  the  proposition  that  such  a  war,  and  all  wars,  must,  if  possible, 
be  prevented  and  never  allowed  to  happen  again.  We  were  united  upon 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  association  of  nations  de- 
signed to  prevent  just  such  a  world  catastrophe.  Mr.  Wilson  went  to 
Paris  and  tactlessly  took  with  him  no  outstanding  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  no  member  of  the  Senate.  In  Paris  he  went  into 
secret  sessions  with  diplomats  who  were  accustomed  to  secret  sessions. 
Opposition  began  to  grow  at  home.     Questions  began  to  be  asked. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  came  back  from  Paris  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  in  the  Senate  demanded 
that  there  be  amendments  to  that  covenant.  I  don't  believe  that  even 
then  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  any  thought  of  avoiding  entry 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  I  think  there  was  an  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  throughout  the  country,  that  with  these  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  in  the  Senate,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  enter  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  had  for  trading  purposes  made  demands  in 
excess  of  those  they  really  expected  to  be  accepted  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Wilson  was  pugnacious  and  re- 
fused to  make  any  compromise.  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  were  then  forced  to  attempt  to  justify  their  extreme  demands.  The 
effect  was  that  the  American  people  took  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  at 
their  words ;  and  then  the  people  ran  away  with  the  situation.  The 
result  was  that  it  became  absolutely  impossible  to  deal  with  the  matter  on 
even  a  "middle  of  the  road"  basis,  such  as  might  have  been  worked  out 
later  by  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

You  will  remember  when  Mr.  Harding  was  elected  President  that  shortly 
before  the  election  thirty-one  representative  members  of  the  Republican 
party,  including  Mr.  Hughes,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  State,  had 
signed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  believed  that  the  most  effective 
manner  in  which  to  secure  a  league  or  an  association  of  nations  was  to 
elect  Mr.  Harding.  A  large  section  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
Republican  party  believed  that  if  Mr.  Harding  was  elected,  that  though 
he  would  not  enter  the  league,  he  was  in  favor  of  an  association  of 
nations.  But  the  campaign  that  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends  had  carried  on 
in  the  Senate  against  Wilson  and  his  extreme  position  and  in  favor  of  the 
other  extreme  position  had  so  affected  the  country  that  the  people  ran 
away  from  the  Senate  and  the  President  and  as  a  result  it  has  never  been 
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possible  since  then  to  secure  a  calm  consideration  on  its  merits  of  the 
League  of  Nations  problem  by  the  American  people.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  justify  the  public  attitude.  I  am  simply  giving  it  to  you  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  the  public,  for  better  or  for  worse,  can  and  does 
take  situations  out  of  the  hands  of  statesmen. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ARBITRATION   WITH    MEXICO 

You  will  remember  some  months  ago  that  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr. 
Kellogg  took  a  very  strong  position  at  Washington  with  reference  to 
Mexico.  The  government  was  prepared  to  make  certain  demands  on 
Mexico  almost  without  recourse.  Immediately  there  was  an  outbreak 
in  the  United  States  demanding  that  at  the  worst  the  American  govern- 
ment should  arbitrate  any  questions  at  issue  or  that  might  arise  out  of  this 
situation.     The  whole  tone  of  the  administration's  policy  changed. 

Last  night  at  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Mr.  Tsurumi,  the  very 
able  and  brilliant  representative  of  Japan,  told  us  how  public  sentiment  in 
Japan  today  was  not  at  all  unanimous  in  support  of  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  government  in  recently  sending  troops  to  Shantung.  Ever  since 
we  have  been  here  in  Honolulu,  our  Chinese  friends  have  been  protesting 
to  us  about  the  Japanese  invasion  which  they  claimed  interfered  with  the 
normal  progress  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  China.  Yet  Mr.  Tsurumi 
told  us  last  night  that  this  action  of  the  government  of  his  country,  which 
some  had  interpreted  as  an  imperialistic  Japanese  attitude,  was  in  no 
sense  an  expression  of  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Tsurumi 
circulated  among  us  copies  of  editorials  from  Japanese  journals,  in  which 
the  Japanese  government  was  held  to  account  by  local  public  sentiment 
for  its  action  in  Shantung.  Mr.  Tsurumi  also  made  the  remarkable  state- 
ment that  a  large  number  of  people  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  were  seeking 
to  bring  about  a  clash  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  Manchuria,  but 
that  if  that  situation  should  approach  a  clash,  and  if  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment seemed  willing  to  bring  about  any  such  conflict,  there  would  be  at 
home  a  divided  nation. 

Some  months  ago  the  British  government  despatched  to  Shanghai  a 
large  number  of  troops,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects 
in  that  city.  At  the  same  time  the  Labor  party,  the  opposition  party, 
called  the  government  sharply  to  account  for  its  action.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Labor  party,  it  might  lead  to  war.  Governments  find  that  they  can 
no  longer  run  rough-shod  over  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  take  arbitrary 
actions  that  may  lead  to  war  in  this  way.  The  people  are  demanding  to 
know  why ;  they  are  demanding  to  know  the  truth  of  what  the  govern- 
ments tell  them ;  they  are  demanding  to  know  whether  their  own  govern- 
ment tells  them  the  truth ;  they  are  demanding  to  know  whether  foreign 
governments  are  telling  them  the  truth. 

You  will  remember  that  in  connection  with  our  relations  with  Mexico 
only  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state  was  reported 
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to  have  inspired  an  article  sent  out  through  the  Associated  Press  intimat- 
ing that  Mexico  was  harboring  Bolshevists  within  its  midst,  that  some 
were  making  a  campaign  in  the  United  States  against  our  government. 
Immediately  the  people  demanded  to  know  what  was  the  basis  of  that  in- 
formation, and  what  justification  the  department  of  state  or  its  agent  or 
under-secretary,  had  for  inspiring  that  statement.  The  State  Department 
in  the  course  of  time  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  information  given  out 
was  only  a  rumor  given  to  the  public  for  its  own  information,  as  a  rumor, 
and  not  intended  to  be  uttered  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Department. 
The  incident  was  an  important  one  as  illustrating  the  alertness  of  the 
public  mind. 

VI 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROPAGANDA 

During  the  war  peoples  were  subjected  to  an  enormous  amount  of 
propaganda.  There  is  a  great  reaction  in  the  world  today  against 
"propaganda,"  and  the  reason  we  hate  the  word  so  is — even  though  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  word  in  a  proper  sense — the  reason  we  hate  the  word 
so,  is  because  it  has  been  identified  with  so  many  indefensible  methods 
and  practices. 

During  the  war  nations  and  governments  indulged  in  propaganda  to 
deceive  their  enemies  and  to  deceive  their  people  at  home.  There  was  a 
specific  justification  for  it  in  the  minds  of  governments  and  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  thinkers.  Their  feeling  was  that  if  it  is  morally 
justifiable  to  kill  men  in  large  numbers,  if  it  is  allowable  to  carry  on 
scientific,  systematic  and  wholesale  murder,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  deceive 
your  enemies  and  let  that  deception  contribute  to  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  armies  and  peoples  and  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  The  feeling 
also  was  that  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  people  at  home  should 
support  the  activities  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
deceive  people  at  home,  so  that  their  own  morale  might  be  maintained 
and  strengthened.  Thus  the  governments  of  the  world  carried  on  not 
only  their  systematic  killing,  they  carried  on  in  perfectly  good  conscience 
a  systematic  deception  of  their  enemies  and  a  systematic  deception  of  the 
people  at  home.  That  was  what  we  called  "propaganda."  Therefore  we 
hate  the  word  today.  And  today  we  are  insisting  upon  knowing  more 
about  where  we  are  getting  our  information,  insisting  upon  knowing  the 
interest  behind  that  information.     We  are  insisting  upon  getting  the  truth. 

One  of  the  interesting  projects  which  has  been  proposed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  is  a  plan  to  carry  out  a 
thorough-going  inquiry  into  the  general  methods  of  the  collection,  organi- 
zation and  distribution  of  news,  information  and  propaganda  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  they  may  reach  the  entire  world. 
If  the  newspapers  are  saying  certain  things  in  a  way  that  may  affect  my 
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opinion  as  to  how  our  government  should  act  in  China,  I  want  to  know 
who  is  the  man  who  writes  the  news,  I  want  to  know  what  are  his 
affiliations,  what  are  his  opportunities  of  gaining  the  truth,  I  want  to 
know  what  are  the  influences  that  stimulated  the  circulation  of  that  in- 
formation, what  the  technique  is  for  the  ascertainment  and  dissemination 
of  the  truth.  The  people  are  demanding  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  about 
news  that  they  get  and  the  information  which  they  read. 

Organizations  are  developing  all  over  the  world  to  study  these  ques- 
tions. The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  meeting  here  and  examining 
these  issues,  supplementing  the  activities  of  statesmen.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  whose  brother  is 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Coolidge's  cabinet,  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  in  spite  of  that  fact,  and  the  fact  that  Secretary  Work  and 
some  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  close  friends  of  his,  he  had 
made  it  a  practice  since  becoming  the  head  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  never  to  discuss  with  them  the  Institute  or  any  of  its  activities, 
feeling  that  they  of  the  government  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the 
government,  while  his  job  in  this  Institute  is,  with  its  other  members,  to 
consider  these  matters  as  citizens,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  governments 
the  information  of  experts  and  the  conscience  of  the  world.  All  over 
the  United  States  and  England,  all  over  the  world,  organizations  are  being 
developed,  insisting  on  knowing  what  our  statesmen  are  doing,  what  are 
the  considerations  that  move  them  in  formulating  their  policies,  what  are 
the  interests,  if  there  be  interests,  which  governments  are  seeking  to  or 
are  compelled  to  protect.  The  effort  is  to  get  at  the  root  of  trouble,  and 
then  to  uproot  it. 

VII 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  CAN  MAKE  KNOWN  THEIR  WILL 

You  may  say  that  there  is  no  way  whereby  the  people  can  make  known 
their  will.     I  can  assure  you  that  there  are   ways.      Sometimes   they   are 
peculiar.     There  is  a  story  told  of  Lenin  about  the  time  that  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  was  under  consideration.     You  will  remember  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  there   was  a  question  as  to   whether  or  not   Russia 
should  continue  the  war  against  Germany  on  the   side  of   the   Allies,   or 
whether  Russia  should  break  away  entirely  and  make  a  separate  peace.     A 
considerable  number  of  Bolshevist  leaders  were  in  favor  of  continuing  to 
fight  alongside  of  the  Allies.     But  Lenin  said  one  day  to  Trotzky : 
"The  soldiers  are  opposed  to  our  going  on  with  the  war." 
Trotzky  asked,  "How  do  you  know,  have  you  taken  a  vote?" 
"No,"  said  Lenin,  "it  is  not  necessary,  they  are  voting  with  their  heels. 
Don't  you  see,  they  are  all  running  away!" 

Though  in  that  grotesque  form  it  is  not  possible  for  the  people  to 
declare  their  attitude  on  these  questions,  it  is  possible  for  people  to  make 
known    their   will   in   a   manner   that    cannot   be    misunderstood.      We    all 
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know  that  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  Great  War,  after  the  catas- 
trophe at  Caporetto  in  1917,  the  Italian  government  was  practically  com- 
pelled by  the  lukewarm  support  the  war  was  receiving  by  the  people  at 
home,  virtually  to  suspend  hostilities,  withdraw  large  numbers  of  troops 
from  the  front,  undertake  a  campaign  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  non-combatant  public,  and  then — when  the  people  were  again  ready — 
continue  active  warfare.  And  we  know  also  that  Germany  was  never 
really  vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  great  war.  She  was  defeated 
when  the  public  support  of  the  war  and  public  confidence  in  the  Hohen- 
zollern  government  crumbled  in  the  homes  behind  the  lines.  And  the  Rus- 
sian debacle  was  precipitated  when  the  Tsarist  government  lost  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Russia.  The  people  do  have  a  say,  and  kings  and  govern- 
ments know  that  today  they  must  listen  as  never  before  to  the  vox  populi. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  IS  RADIO-ACTIVE  SPIRITUAL  ENERGY 

Many  have  tried  to  analyze  what  is  public  opinion.  How  do  we  know 
it  when  we  see  it?  How  do  we  feel  it?  What  makes  man  act  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  public  when  no  vote  has  been  taken 
and  no  definite  expression  of  the  people  has  been  made?  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  finding  out  a  great  deal  as  to  how  spiritual  forces  are  working 
in  the  world.  We  all  know  that  when  Lindbergh  landed  in  Paris  a  great 
wave  of  human  emotion  swept  over  the  earth.  We  did  not  have  to  confer 
with  one  another  or  talk  with  one  another  to  know  that  every  human 
being  felt  the  same  way  we  did  regarding  the  extraordinary  deed  that  boy 
had  performed.  Human  ether  waves  were  abroad  and  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

Many  years  ago  none  of  us  knew  that  there  was  in  the  air  about  us 
these  ether  waves  which  now  we  know  can  be  transmuted  into  music  and 
into  sounds  of  all  kinds.  This  very  moment  as  we  sit  here,  we  know  that 
flying  all  through  the  air  are  emanations  of  radio  broadcasting  machines 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  could  only  hear  them  with  our  ears  we 
would  know  what  they  were  saying.     But  we  know  they  are  there. 

Some  years  ago  Peter  Hewitt  Cooper  devised  a  machine  by  which  a 
radio  beam — an  invisible  beam — could  be  installed  in  a  lighthouse  and 
from  that  vantage  point  direct  the  movements  of  submarines  as  they  went 
through  the  water.  Not  long  ago  two  other  men,  one  an  expert  in  radia- 
tion, another  an  expert  in  aviation,  predicted  that  within  a  short  time  it 
would  be  possible  to  run  aeroplanes  by  these  directed  radio  beams  so  that 
in  time  of  war  you  could  turn  loose  a  substantial  number  of  aeroplanes, 
filled  with  poison  gas  and  direct  where  they  should  go  to  drop  their 
poison  gas  upon  the  enemy  without  risk  of  life  to  a  single  man  on  the 
attacking  side. 

We  are  learning  in  this  new  world  of  ours  that  each  human  being  is  in 
a  sense  a  source  of  radiant  energy,  of  radio-active  influence,  capable  of 
affecting  the  whole  world.     Have  you  never  sat  in  your  room  and  happened 
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to  think  of  someone  and  then  a  few  minutes  later  hearing  the  telephone 
bell  ring,  find  that  same  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone?  All 
of  us  have  had  that  experience  many  times.  We  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  telepathic  waves  flying  through  the  air.  They  com- 
municate from  one  person  to  another.  We  cannot  analyze  or  define  them, 
but  we  know  that  they  are  there. 

We  stand  on  the  border  land  of  greater  definite  knowledge  of  the  power- 
ful spiritual  forces  of  life  and  how  they  act.  And  as  we  contemplate  what 
we  now  know  it  gives  us  a  new  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human 
beings.  It  give  us  a  new  sense  of  our  obligation  to  inform  and  educate 
ourselves,  of  our  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  bring  influence  growing  out  of  that  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
the  world  for  its  good  and  its  progress. 

No  one  can  open  his  eyes,  and  reflect  for  one  moment,  without  feeling 
that  there  is  profound  truth  in  the  statement  of  Tennyson,  in  "Locksley 
Hall"  that— 

"Through  all  creation  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  men's  thoughts  are  widening  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

In  view  of  what  we  see  going  on  all  around  us,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  forces  that  are  making  for  progress,  in  view  of  the  operation 
of  mankind's  conscience  upon  the  problems  of  the  world,  in  view  of  the 
influences  that  are  making  for  the  prevention  and  the  abolition  of  war,  we 
have  a  right  to  feel  that  the  poet  was  not  merely  dreaming,  but  that  it 
is  actually  true  that  we  are  really  approaching  the  time  when 

"The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 
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